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no concepts other than those established in physics. Thus in the
system of Gestalt psychology, adaptive behaviour is dependent
entirely on the intrinsic nature of the physical processes taking
place in the psychophysical field, by virtue of which present
processes enter into relation with traces2 left by past processes
(for both Kohler and Koffka discuss this almost entirely in the
domain of learnt, not of instinctive, behaviour, and of recognition
on the basis of past experience).

According to Koffka, who deals with this matter very fully, an
active process such as a visual Gestalt is under a system of
tension between itself and the surrounding psychophysical field,
and it 'selects' that trace, the activation of which will give the
Gestalt the greatest stability. He emphasizes that the phrase 'the
communication between the process and trace was determined by
the stability of the former' (p. 599) is not to be interpreted
Ideologically. 'A process must find its explanation in the dynamics
of the system in which it occurs; the concept of biological
advantage,3 on the other hand, does not belong to dynamics at all'
(p. 600). Again (p. 367), 'All action is a process by which stresses
existing in the total field are decreased or removed/ and, more
generally, 'I admit that in our ultimate explanations we can have
but one universe of discourse, and that it must be the one about
which physics has taught us so much' (p. 48). If this is so, any
feeling of purpose we may have must be simply the psychical
correlate of stresses and strains within the physical field which
are tending to change in the direction of greater equilibrium; that
is to say of the least potential energy which the system permits.
I will not enter here into any criticism of these views, since that
is implied in the conception of the relation between physical and
mental processes, and the efficacy of final causation, developed in
the following chapter. These quotations have been given to show
that in adopting its description of the brain processes which are
the concomitants of sensory perception, I am not adopting the
system of Gestalt psychology as a whole.

2.    According to Kohler and Koffka, a Gestalt, after it has died down with the cessation of
the stimulus,  leaves  behind  it  a  'trace,*  which  is conceived   (by   Koffka  at   any  rate)   as   an
organized chemical product which facilitates the excitation of a field process similar to the one
which  produced  it.

3.   Note that  Koffka is here referring to what I have called  a biological  consequence, not
a hormic goal.    The teleology we are concerned with in this book is not biological  advantage,
but the direction of acts to ends, whether these turn out to be biologically advantageous or not.